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No prepared food is so good for the 


normal baby as the normal mother’s 


milk—and bottle feeding should never be substituted for breast 
feeding excepting when the welfare of the baby demands it. 
If Baby does not do well on the mother’s milk your physi- 
cian should determine the change to be made in Baby’s diet. 
Ask him about Patch’s Sterilized Sugar of Milk for use in 
modified milk. On account of its purity “ Doctors Prescribe 
and Nurses Recommend ” 


PATCHS PURE 


STERILIZED 


SUGAR * MILK 


This product is put up in sealed tin cans holding one pound each and 
bearing a registered label giving “General Rules for Feeding,” table 
of “Hours for Feeding,” and formula for “ Infant's Food.” 


PATCH’S SUGAR OF MILK is 
a pure product, thoroughly tested, carefully 
sterilized, and immediately put up in one 
pound sterilized cans properly sealed, thus 
guaranteeing its perfect quality. 

It is guaranteed to contain neither an ex- 
cess of acids, alkaline earths, casein residues, 
ferment germs or other sugars sometimes 
found in ordinary bulk sugar of milk. 


. f er On request we will send our valuable book- 
+ Slucose, excess of acid: § ove . . 
setaline carina, atbumineia reall a Ml let containing useful information on the care 


and feeding of infants. 


THE E. L. PATCH CO. 


99 NORTH STREET, BOSTON 
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The Greatest Gift to Growing Minds 


Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 15 Great Departments of Knowledge 


What is electricity? The United States and All 
How does a camera take a Other Countries 

picture? Natural History ; 
Why is iron colder than wood? , Plant Life 
What makes coal burn? Stories and Legends 

. . : Men and Women 
Why has a star five points? Our Own Life 
Why do we dream? Book of Wonder 
What makes the heart beat? on ee 
Is there gold in the sea? ales, “ees 
Why does a match strike? 


Poetry and Rhymes 
School Lessons Golden Deeds 
Where did the water in the 
oceans come from? 






























Familiar Things 


Under the Spell Things to Make and Do 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
Simplicity the Secret 
It is a great achievement to arrange the important and essential knowledge of 
the world in such a comprehensive scheme, and tell it in such simple language that 
the mind of a child might not only grasp it, but enjoy it and remember it. It is this 
simplicity of style and statement, coupled with sound learning, which is the secret of the 
success and usefulness of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, not only to children, but 


also to adults, especially those who have not been able to complete their training in the 
schools and colleges. 


‘ President John H. Finley of the College of the City of New York, in his introduction, says: 
Suppose a boy of ten were to spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these pages, . . . he would 
at thirteen know more about the earth and the life on it than the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 


The Most Profitable Investment 


We expend time and care in selecting the proper food for the growing body, because we realize that 
it is a profitable investment, but it is equally important and imperative that the growing mind should 
have the food which will stimulate its rapid and healthy development, and it is the most profitable 
investment. Let the children, especially between the ages of five and eighteen, read THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE, and study the wonderful educational pictures, and you will be surprised and delighted 
with the results. It means a saving of time and money, better work in the school and happier children 
in the home. 


10,000 Wonderful Pictures! 350 Colored Plates 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE will never be surpassed in the value of its educational pictures; 
pictures of the starry universe, The Sun and His Family of Worlds; pictures of animals, foreign and 
familiar; pictures of flowers, trees and shrubs; charts and diagrams of our own marvellous bodies; por- 
traits of famous men and women, artists, authors, statesmen and scientists; pictures of our own 
country and a hundred other countries, showing the cities, the people and their customs; reproductions 
of beautiful paintings and sculpture; the picture-story of important industries; the whole beautiful, 
wonderful world is before us in nearly 10,000 pictures, which ¢ell a story or illustrate a fact in a way that 


b lten. 
cna Ee 7 : The Press, the Pulpit, the People Endorse it 
Let the Children Decide 
FREE COUPON 


They will be delighted with the beautiful illus- 
trated booklet mailed free, giving the contents of Tue Gro.ter Society, 2 West 45th Street, New York: 
the 15 Departments of Knowledge —The valuable Please mail me descriptive booklet of Tue Book oF 
KNowLepag, and pamphlet ‘‘Tas MInp or a CHILD.” 


pamphlet, “THE MIND OF A CHILD," also presented. 
Mail Coupon for TWO FREE BOOKLETS § Nawe...............cccceceeceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeneneenes 
The Grolier Society, 7 Wt 45th Street. 
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THE JESTER OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 


By ARTHUR S. PIER. 


“A sound and wholesome story of American school life.” 
— Minneapolis Fournal. $ioo net. Postpaid $1.10. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE REGIMENT 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 


An interesting story of the siege of Yorktown and the part 
played by Noah Dare. Jélustrated. $1.50. 


TWO BOYS IN A GYROCAR 
By K. KENNETH-BRowN. 


An exciting story of two boys who invent a car and win a 
race. Jilustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
By EvA MARCH TAPPAN. 
Young people who enjoy Robin Hood and Ivanhoe will 
—" this book. J/ilustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid 
WELLS BROTHERS 
By ANpy ADAMs. 
“ A boek from which a boy can get a sane idea of cowboy 
life.’ — Chicago Evening Post. Itlustrated. $1.20 net. 
Postpaid $1.31. 
TIMOTHY’S QUEST 
By KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN. 
A story of two little waifs in search of ahome. ///ustrated. 
$1.50. 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
By GrEoRGE HopcrEs. 


Stories from the Old Testament entertainingly retold for 
children. Jélustrated. $1.50. 


LONELY O’MALLEY 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


The adventures of a boy told in a delightful manner. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH BOY 
By Joun T. TROWBRIDGE. 


A thoroughly up-to-date story dealing with the escape of a 
young revolutionist from Russia. With frontispiece. $1.25 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. DANA, Jr. 
“* More fascinating than many a story of wholly fictitious 


adventure.” Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.50 
net. Postpaid $1.68 


THE HOME-COMERS 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


The story of four orphans who come from the West and 
live with their grandmother among the Eastern mountains 
lilustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 









Boston 


GOOD BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 











LITTLEGARDENS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 


By Myrra M. HIGGINs. 


Gives just the information needed for making small gardens. 
Lllustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20 





WILDERNESS PETS 


By EDWARD BRECK. 


** An extraordinarily good nature book.” — Chicago Record- 


Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.67. 





THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Describes birds’ nests, the young birds, — their growth, and 
how they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught 
to fly. Jélustrated $1.00 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR BEARERS 


3y JOHN BURROUGHS, 


A book for young readers on the nature and habits of small 
mammals. Jélustrated. $1.00. 





NEW ENGLAND FERNS 


By HELEN EASTMAN. 


Tells how to identify the ferns of New England and their 
allies. /d/ustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 





REBECCA 


By KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN. 


“The nicest child in American literature.” — 7omas Bailey 
Aldrich. Illustrated. $1.50. 





WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER. 


** A rare book for girls, charmingly written.” —Z.xaminer. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 





BETTY LEICESTER 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


How fifteen-year old Betty spent a summer in the country. 
$1.25 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
By E11zA ORNE WHITE. 
The surprising adventures of four children and their parents 
on the Enchanted Mountain lilustrated. $1.00 net 
Postpaid 

A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD 
3y Lucy LARCOM. 


Gives an interesting picture of the life of a Massachusetts 
coast town 70 years ago. $1.25. 


DOROTHY DEANE 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


The story of a real little girl who does many amusing things 
lilustrated. $1.25. 


New York 
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from a painting by Rovert beyechlag. 


A little girl of ‘* ye olden time,’” and her mother, in the garden. 
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THE CHILD’S NOSE AND MOUTH 


BY THEODORE JEWETT EASTMAN, M.D. 


Assistant Visiting Physician to Out-Patients, Massachusetts General Hospital ; Assistant Visiting Physician, Long 
Island Hospital ; Consulting Physician, Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 


In contrast to ear troubles which tures in the nostrils, or by an easily 
may go on for a long time without removed mass in the nostril, or by 
making themselves very apparent, adenoids in the back of the nose. It 
difficulties with the nose are usually goes without saying that whatever 
easily recognized because of the be the cause, neither the parent 
obvious symptoms. If there is any who reads the newspaper advertise- 
affection of the nose, from a simple ments, nor the drug-store clerk, but 
temporary “cold in the head” toa _ the physician should prescribe the 
foreign growth, its presence ismade treatment for the condition. | 

known by the frequent use of the “Picking the nose” is a very com- 
handkerchief — or at least the need mon habit with children; unfor- 
of it. “Snuffles,” sneezing, astuffed- tunately common, for it sometimes 
up nose, and a “cold-in-the-head” leads not only to ulceration in the 
voice are all familiar to most of us nose and the exposure of blood 
from personal experience, and, when vessels which bleed alarmingly at 
temporary, are of little gravity, —__ the slightest provocation, but even 
demanding at most a little time, and to irreparable injury of the interior 
a drop or two of liquid vaseline in of the nose. This habit should be 
each nostril a few times a day; but stopped, even if a light plug of cot- 
when these symptoms persist for ton — not tight enough to prevent 
weeks in children they mean real breathing — has to be kept during 
trouble, which must be attended to. the day in each nostril, and a spray 
In addition to these things, we may of liquid vaseline should be used 
find headache, a persistent “throat frequently to promote healing. 

cough,” hoarseness, mouth breath- Coming down from the nose to 


All these symptoms mean affec- avery annoying ailment, stuttering. 
tions of the nose, or of the throat,or This trouble is not due to “tongue- 
of both, and should be attended to. _ tie,” noranyotheranatomical defect; 
It may be that the trouble is caused but is entirely a nervous ailment, 
by narrow nostrils arising from in- and may usually be corrected by 
sufficient development of the upper persistent patient training and ab- 
jaw,or fromovergrowth of the struc- solute avoidanceof rebukes and pun- 
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ishment; which serve only to make 
the child more nervous, and increase 
the difficulty. The treatment may 
be summed up in “ First think, then 
breathe deeply, then gently and 
slowly begin.” ? 

Stutterers constantly revert to 
their old habits through excitement 
and carelessness; sO parents must 
begin early with 
their children, 
and exercise vigi- 
lance for years in 
some cases. Gen- 
tleness and pa- 
tience are the 
greatest requi- 
sites for the 
teacher. 

There is a di- 
sease called 
“thrush” which 
not infrequently 
attacks infants’ 
and children’s 
mouths; and 
which consists 
of thin white 
patches on the 
palate, the roof 
of the mouth, and the tongue. It is 
distinguished from milk by the fact 
that the deposit cannot be brushed 
nor wiped away, and any attempt 
to scrape it away leaves a bleeding 
surface. This disease is accom- 
panied by fever, the child is fretful, 
refuses all food on account of the 
pain, keeps the mouth partly open, 
and saliva frequently pours out. 

As the disease is very contag- 
ious, other children should be kept 
away from the sick child until full 
recovery has taken place; the crib 





Photo. kindly loaned by J. W. Farlow, M.D. 
Painted by Lucaa de Leyden, 1524. Uffiszi Gallery, Florence 


Prince Ferpinanp I oF SPAIN AT THE AGE OF 21 


The typical ‘* adenoid face.’’ 


and other furniture which may have 
been touched by the saliva or the 
child’s hands should be washed with 
soap and water; the bed clothes and 
child’s clothing boiled; and play- 
things either scrubbed with soap 
and water, or still better, destroyed. 
Any eating utensils should be boiled 
after using, and if a nursing bottle 
is used the old 
nipple would best 
be thrown away 
and a new one 
provided, and 
boiled after each 
feeding. As for 
treatment, the 
mouth should be 
well washed out, 
or, still better, 
wiped out several 
times daily with 
a tuft of cotton 
firmly twisted on 
a slender stick, 
and wet in a so- 
lution of a level 
teaspoonful of bo- 
rax andone of bi- 
carbonate of soda 
dissolved in a glass of boiled water. 
If this does not accomplish a cure in 
two or three days, it will be neces- 
sary to consult a physician, who 
may find some error in the diet, or 
may prescribe some stronger med- 
icine for the mouth. 

A thoroughly adequateand healthy 
set of teeth is absolutely essential to 
digestion, and through that to the 
nourishment and development of 
the body. The care of the mouth 
and teeth is of the greatest import- 
ance. We are accustomed to think 


1 “Erst besinnen, dann tief atmen, endlich leise und gedehnt beginnen.” 
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of days of toothache and a succeed- 
ing visit to the dentist for the pur- 
pose of having a tooth pulled, as the 
penalty for neglect, but those are 
only minor considerations, for they 
are temporary. Indigestion and in- 
testinal disorders, diminishing the 
nutrition of the body and thus re- 
tarding development and growth, 
come from a defi- 
ciency of teeth fol- 
lowing extraction; 
or from an ineffi- 
ciency, because the 
jaws havenotgrown 
so as to permit the 
upper. and_ lower 
sets to meet accu- 
rately, and thus to 
cut the food fine 
enough to permit 
of its being easily 
digested. 

We do not sufh- 
ciently realize that 
the teeth are a part 
of our digestive sys- 
tem and so do not 
fully appreciate ; 
their great importance. It has 
been said, “‘an army marches on its 
teeth,” and in England a recruit 
must have at least ten sound teeth in 
each jawto beeligible for enlistment. 

When the mouth is neglected and 
the teeth are not carefully brushed 
daily, an inflammation is apt to 
‘begin in the gums which may be pro- 
ductive of great harm. The gums 
become reddened and a little swollen 
and softened at the edges where they 
lie against the teeth, and the child 
may complain of tenderness of the 
teeth and gums on chewing hard or 
crisp things. It may be found that 
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Photo. kindly loaned by J. Payson Clark, M.D. 


Enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 
istic expression. 


the gums bleed easily. With this 
condition of things, it will be found 
that gentle pressure on the gums 
near their edge will squeeze out a 
tiny drop of yellowish ‘‘ matter,” 
and the child’s breath has a bad 
odor, and the teeth may be loosened. 
This state of affairs is bad enough 
for the teeth, and for the persons who 
have to breathe the 
foul air breathed 
out past them, but 
the most important 
thing is the effect 
on the child’s gen- 
eral health; for 
“matter” is ab- 
sorbed from arcund 
the teeth into the 
blood and is not 
infrequently the 
cause of a child’s 
being pale, listless, 
and what is gener- 
ally known as “run 
down.” Again, this 
absorbed poison 
may affect the 
joints, and cause a 
chronic rheumatism that resists all 
methods of medicinal treatment. 
The only thing to do is to have the 
mouth very thoroughly treated by 
a good dentist, the teeth cleaned, the 
gums treated, and made healthy, and 
the source of constant poisoning 
thereby eliminated. It can be pre- 
vented from returning by the habit- 
ual use of the toothbrush and tooth 
powder, and rinsing the mouth with 
peroxide of hydrogen in water, or a 
few drops of tincture of myrrh in a 
third of a glass of warm water. 
Since the diseases of the teeth and 
gums, and to a certain extent of the 


The character- 
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A boy with enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 


throat and lungs, such as diphtheria 
and pneumonia, come from unclean- 
liness of the mouth, every effort 
should be made to guard against 
such a condition. As we well know, 
practically all articles of food decay; 
and when they do so, they produce 
sharp acids and other substances 
which are injurious to the teeth and 
gums. The mouth is always warm, 
moist, and rich in germs of many 
sorts, so that a better place for pro- 
moting decay can hardly be imag- 
ined. Fortunately we have at our 
disposal a very easy means of pre- 
venting all this, namely, to remove 
from the mouth the fragments of 
food before they begin to ferment. 
After each meal a bit of dental 
silk, or “‘dental floss,” held taut be- 
tween the finger and thumb of each 
hand, should be carefully passed 
down in each space between the 
teeth, and brought out again, there- 
by removing any particles of food 
which have been forced in there by 
the chewing. Then the toothbrush 
should be used, thoroughly brush- 
ing the teeth not only crosswise, 
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Narrow nose and upper jaw, a mouth-breather. 


but, of even greater importance, 
brushing them up and down so that 
the bristles will penetrate the spaces 
between the teeth and remove any 
food adhering to the outer and inner 
borders of the spaces. If this is done 
conscientiously, and followed by a 
thorough rinsing of the mouth, the 
result will be few toothaches, few 
or no dentist’s bills, a sweet breath, 
and a healthy set of teeth. 

If, however, decay should set in, 
the dentist should be visited at once, 
for it is easy and comparatively 
painless to fill a tiny cavity, and very 
painful to fill extensive ones. More- 
over, do not wait for cavities to form, 
but if on examining a child’s teeth 
little brown spots are seen on the 
surface which cannot be detached 
by vigorous brushing, let the dentist 
investigate, for this brown spot is 
the beginning of trouble. First, the 
white porcelain-like enamel of the 
tcoth becomes softened and turns 
brown; then more softening ensues 
and the spot becomes permeable to 
the acid fluids of the mouth. These 
then filter through to the inner 
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material forming the body of the 
tooth, which is much softer than the 
enamel, and decays more much rap- 
idly; with the result that behind an 
innocent-looking little brown spot 
may be concealed a process which 
in a short time may ruin the tooth. 
If taken in time, however, before 
the body of the tooth has become 
affected, the removal of the softened 
enamel, and the filling of the little 
cavity made, is quickly and easily 
done. 

Parents should not trust them- 
selves, however, to decide when the 
teeth need attention, but should take 
their children to the dentist not 
later than the third or fourth year, 
and regularly at intervals of three 
months thereafter, for a thorough 
examination. The dentist’s skilled 
eyes and fingers will often find pin- 
hole cavities which can be filled in 
a few minutes, and four examina- 
tions a year, and perhaps a few small 
fillings, aremuch less expensive than 
sleepless nights, days cf pain, and 
“ulcerated teeth,” which may form 
an abcess; or may affect the jaw 
so that a portion of it has to be re- 
moved by a surgical operation. 

We are now learning that the en- 
larged glands in the neck which 
used to be called “scrofula” are by 
no means always due to tubercu- 
losis of the glands. We find that in 
a considerable number of cases these 
swollen glands are only the result 
of an unhealthy mouth. In such 
cases, thorough cleaning-up of the 
teeth and the removal of those that 
are beyond repairs, and of the roots 
of broken-off teeth, — about which 
there is always more or less inflam- 
mation, — by removing the cause 


of the trouble, allows the glands to 
regain their natural size, and the un- 
sightly masses disappear. 

In these cases, if apprcpriate 
treatment of the mouth is not given, 
the glands may soften, ulcerate, 
break through the skin, and dis- 
charge for a long time, and when 
they eventually heal, leave a dis- 
figuring scar. 

The teeth appear through the 
gums at quite well defined ages in 
well nourished children, and if it is 
found that teeth have not appeared 
in two or three months after they are 
due, it is well to have the child’s 
general condition carefully looked 
into by a physician, for he may find 
that the child’s diet is inappropri- 
ate or that some _ bone-building 
medicine is required. 

The first, or “milk” teeth begin 
to appear at the sixth to eighth 
month; and the first set of twenty 
should have come through by the 
end of the third year. The second, 
or permanent teeth, begin to replace 
the first set at the fifth or sixth year, 
and come along in fours — two 
symmetrically situated uppers and 
two lowers — at intervals of approx- 
imately a year until the fourteenth 
year, when twenty-eight should be 
present. The remaining four — the 
so-called wisdom teeth — may ap- 
pear at almost any time after this. 

Of this second set, by far the most 
important ones are those that re- 
place the teeth next to the back ones, 
that is the fourth counting from the 
front. These teeth determine the 
height to which each set, the upper 
and the lower, will grow, and their 
position; and if lost early the jaws 
are invariably allowed to drop closer 
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together than they should, giving a 
permanent “toothless old age” ex- 
pression to the face. If they are lost 
shortly after the appearance of the 
new teeth immediately in front and 
behind, these tip backward and for- 
ward into the vacant spaces, result- 
ing in a distorted, irregular, and 
therefore inefficient permanent set. 

These first permanent teeth are 
peculiarly liable to decay and should 
therefore be watched with the great- 
est care, and filled at the first sign of 
trouble. If the process has gone too 
far for this, no pains nor expense 
should be spared so to build up what 
is left by inlays or crowns that a 
serviceable tooth shall be produced. 

In these days of dusty streets and 
soft foods, and the resulting nose 
and throat troubles, and insuff- 
ciently exercised jaws, children are 
very apt to have partially or 
improperly developed jaws. Fur- 
thermore, such habits as sucking 
the thumb or fingers or the lip, or 
the thoroughly reprehensible “com- 
forter,” are very apt to mould the 
plastic jaws, with the result that the 
upper front teeth project abnorm- 
ally far beyond the lower ones. 
The sucking of the thumb, fingers, 
or lips usually begins at the time of 
weaning or shortly after, and should 
be stopped if possible. The first 
two may be prevented by pinning 
the child’s sleeves to the clothing so 
that he cannot get the hand to the 
mouth. 

Sucking the lip is more difficult to 
cure; and if discipline will not do it, 
it may be necessary to apply some 
bitter substance to the outside of 
the lip —such as a few crystals of 
quinine in water. After getting a 


few good tastes of this, a child is 
apt to learn that lips are not good 
things to eat! 

Protrusion of the lower jaw may 
arise from the presence of adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils, causing the 
child to reach the jaw forward, — 
especially during sleep, — in an ef- 
fort to get more air. Or, again, it 
may be owing to a deficiency of de- 
velopment of the upper jaw from 
some cause. 

In any case where a child of six 
to eight years has imperfectly clos- 
ing teeth, the best dentist available 
should be consulted, for it is in the 
remedying of these defects that 
dentistry has made some of its great- 
est strides in recent years. Almost 
incredible improvements can now 
be made with little or no trouble to 
the patient if a beginning is made 
early, and poor digestion, poor 
nutrition, and the resulting weak- 
ened constitution, nose, throat, and 
ear troubles, and serious disfigure- 
ments can be avoided. In fact, a 
little money and time spent at 
this period may change a dark and 
“sickly” future into a bright and 
healthy one. Examples of what can 
be done in this way are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations of 
a child whose photograph was 
taken before and after “regula- 
tion” was done; but the pictures in 
no degree indicate the tremendous 
improvement in bodily health and 
mental ability resulting from the 
changes made. 

We hear a great deal nowadays 
about enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
and it sometimes seems that chil- 
dren who are not afflicted with 
them are no more in the fashion 





THE CHILD’S NOSE AND MOUTH 





From Johnson's Operative Dentistr, 


Before the dentist regulated the teeth and moulded the 
upper jaw — 

than the rich man who has never 
had any trouble with his appendix! 
The talk about them may have been 
overdone, but their results are so 
pernicious and so far-reaching that 
it is doubtful if too much can be 
said against them. 

The tonsils are twoalmond-shaped 


and after. 


Now able to chew food properly, improving 
digestion and nutrition. 


bits of flesh in the back of the 
mouth, which were intended by nat- 
ure to act much as do the tiny hairs 
in the nostrils and the ears, as guards 
to pick up and stop harmful pass- 
ers-by. In some persons they per- 
form their duties efficiently, but in 
many others they do more harm 
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than good, for they take in and har- 
bor many germs which would other- 
wise be swallowed and digested. 
They are in many cases the entering 
place of tuberculosis germs which 
later cause enlargement and serious 
troubles in the glands of the neck; 
— “scrofulous lumps” — and it is 
often through them that the germs 
enter which cause rheumatism and a 
serious inflammation of the valves 
of the heart, as well as those which 
cause diphtheria and scarlet fever 
and other diseases. Ifthe tonsils are 
small, lie flat against the side of the 
mouth and do not become inflamed 
and sore at intervals, all may be well; 
but when they are large and project 
from each side, or cause a hacking 
cough, or are the site of attacks of 
tonsilitis, take the child to the doc- 
tor and have them removed. 

The double term “‘adenoids and 
tonsils” is commonly used because 
when large tonsils are present we 
almost always find an overgrowth 
of little patches of the same kind of 
tissue in the uppermost part of the 
throat, behind the palate and the 
nose. These masses, called “‘aden- 
oid vegetations” or “adenoids,” I 
have referred to before in speaking 
of the ear and nose, for they exert 
a marked influence on both. 

As a rule their overgrowth begins 
at an early age, so that by the time 
the child goes to school his nose is 
pretty well obstructed and he has 
been forced into the habit of mouth 
breathing. The expression is stupid, 
the mouth is held open, — for breath- 
ing through the nose is difficult if 
indeed possible, — the nostrils are 
narrow, and the ridge of the nose is 


broad, the normal furrow in the 
cheek reaching from the outer cor- 
ner of the nostril to the corner of the 
mouth is absent, and the voice is 
thick and “dead,” for its resonance 
is lost. The child snores, suffers 
from catarrh, and from headaches, 
is backward, cannot apply himself 
to his work, nor concentrate his at- 
tention. His senses of smell, taste, 
and hearing suffer, he may be grow- 
ing “‘pigeon-breasted” from diff- 
culty of breathing, and his general 
nutrition and development are far 
below what they should be. 

You may say,“but that is an ex- 
treme case.” It is, I acknowledge, 
but we see a very great many such 
cases, and the cases of a lesser de- 
gree are innumerable. 

The changes in children follow- 
ing removal of these obstructions 
are often so remarkable as to be be- 
yond belief; and I do not exaggerate 
when I say that I have seen children 
changed from school dunces to first 
scholars in a few months, as a result 
of the removal of enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids. 

When I began this series of two 
papers I thought it would be very 
short; but there are so many things 
of great importance connected with 
the eyes, the ears, the nose, and the 
mouth, that it has grown and grown. 
If I were to conclude like the old- 
fashioned stories, with a “moral,” 
I should say, ‘Do not be too con- 
fident of your own abilities in treat- 
ing the ailments of childhood; and if 
there is the slightest doubt, it is 
far cheaper in the end to let the 
oculist, the dentist, or the physician 
decide.” 





POEMS FOR PARENTS 


(Recommended by Kate Douglas Wiggin) 


CHILDHOOD 


Beuo p the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art, — 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral, — 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his humorous stage 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. Witiiam Worpswortn. 
YOUTH 
Joy to the laughing’ troop 
That from the threshold starts, 
Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts. 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 
Beautiful, free and strong; 
The light we almost had 
Shall make them glad; 
The words we waited long 
Shall run in music from their voice and song. 
Their merry task shall be 
To make the house all fine and sweet, 
Its new inhabitants to greet 
The wondrous dawning century. 
EpwarD Row .anp SILL. 
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CLIVE NEWCOME AND HIS FATHER 


AFTER quitting their kinsman, the 
kind Colonel farther improved the 
occasion with his son, and told him, 
out of his own experience, many 
stories of quarrels, and duels, and 
wine, — how the wine had occa- 
sioned the brawls, and the foolish 
speech overnight, the bloody meet- 
ing at morning; how he had known 
widows and orphans made by hot 
words uttered in idle orgies; how 
the truest honor was the manly con- 
fession of wrong; and the best cour- 
age the courage to avoid tempta- 
tion. The humble-minded speaker, 
whose advice contained the best of 
all wisdom, that which comes from 
a gentle and reverent spirit, and a 
pure and generous heart, never for 
once thought of the effect which he 
might be producing, but uttered his 


simple say according to the truth 
within him. Indeed, he spoke out 
his mind pretty resolutely on all 
subjects which moved or interested 
him. Clive felt a tender admiration 
for his father’s goodness, a loving 
delight in contemplating his elder’s 
character, which he never lost, 
and which, in the trials of their fu- 
ture life, inexpressibly cheered and 
consoled both of them. Beati illi! 
O man of the world, whose wearied 
eyes may glance over this page, 
may those who come after you so 
regard you! O generous boy, who 
read in it, may you have such a 
friend to trust and cherish in youth, 
and in future days fondly and 
proudly to remember! — WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


NURSE’S SONG 


WueEn the voices of children are heard on the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still. 

“Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down, 
And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away, 
Till the morning appears in the skies.” 

“No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep; 

Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all covered with sheep.” 

“Well, well, go and play till the light fades away, 
And then go home to bed.” 

The little ones leaped, and shouted, and laughed, 
And all the hills echoéd. 


BLAKE. 


WILLIAM 
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A city back yard converted into a cette Sot for the children. 











asin covered with morning-glories and moon- 


flowers. Geraniums in boxes, Sand-pile in centre. Bird-houses topping arbors. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


BY KATHARINE COTHEAL BUDD 


With original drawings by the author 


A cuitp has a right to have a gar- 
den to play in, a right to blessed 
memories that will brighten dark 
places in after life. My first distinct 
recollection is of being lifted up to 
a window to see a wonderful new 
home “‘we” had just bought. I see 
it now: — that lovely garden. Laid 
out by the clever planner of Central 
Park, it had reached perfection when 
it becameours. I have seen beautiful 
gardensinmany countries since then, 
but never a more complete home gar- 
den. My very own corner was treated 
to a succession of freakish plantings; 
the first, peanuts, was astonishingly 
scraggly as to leafage, and poor in 
nuts. Later, I always included a 
row or two of lady-slippers, feeling 
dimly that the fairy queen would be 
glad of a generous supply of seed- 
pod ammunition! Our free life in 
the open air encouraged imagina- 
tion. There was no good school 
near us, but I learned to read; and 
thoroughly enjoyed all kinds of 
books, nestled at the top of some 
tall tree. None of my playmates 


suspected the fun I had, acting out 
the plots with tiny puppets on my 
“Story Tree,” the thick, soft bark 
of which was carved from the roots 
up as high as my knife could reach, 
with stairs, castles, bridges, don- 
jon keeps, and winding ways. 

We were allowed to help garden, to 
gather fruits, to rake up leaves; we 
even loved to clean the spades and 
hoes with a bit of stick, and set them 
away silver-bright and dry. The 
neighbors wondered why the hops 
and roses which screened one of the 
porches were not “‘chewed up”: we 
noticed that the Monday soapsuds 
were saved for syringing the under 
side of the leaves where insects con- 
gregated. We found that bugs did 
not enjoy that diet! 

Living near to Nature we gained 
some wisdom and much excellent 
health. Until recently, this to me 
seemed the best reason for having 
a garden, but after being in fashion 
for 2400 years, the point of view has 
changed, and now the endeavor is to 
“teach the children to grow plants.” 
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It must be confessed that children 
were handicapped then by the qual- 
ity of the materials doled out to 
them. Evennowsome folk think they 


“Can mash a lot of rusty cans into a mass, 

Top-dress the same with empty can and broken 
glass, 

Coal ashes on the beds can dump from time to 
time, 

With now and then a lump of builders’ lime,” 


and expect an unlucky child to make 
a successful garden of it! The best 
of everything is not too good for a 
beginner, for many difficulties beset 
a little gardener, and he soon loses 
patience. Therefore, by all means 
give him arich, sunny spot, prepared 
with care. A small plot is best, for 
few children are persevering. 
Gardening fever begins with the 
first bird-notes of spring, while the 
children are still housed. Plenty of 
fun may ve had in planning gar- 
dens, drawing them with pencil and 
paper, or laying them out in sand 
onalargetray. All kinds of odds and 
ends, colored papers, bits of ever- 
green, small toys, etc., may be used 
to make it realistic. Care should be 
used to get the dimensions of the 
garden to scale, and to define the 





Enclosed yard cared for entirely by the children. 


lines of planting definitely. The 
simplest design is usually the best; 
but sometimes the position of an ob- 
stacle, a tree or a rock, or the grade 
of the ground, makes a rather com- 
plicated plan necessary. Children 
should notice the difference between 
a formal garden, and a natural treat- 
ment. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of each style will interest 
them; with encouragement, they 
will make quite effective designs. 
Older children may enjoy copying 
early English gardens, like the 
“knots and parterres”’ once found 
in endless variety. A “‘Saint’s Gar- 
den,”’ once greatly favored by pious 
Catholics, is not as difficult as it 
seems ; —we can find plenty of flow- 
ers, sure to bloom on all our Saints’ 
days. Modern gardens are often pret- 
tily arranged of one color only, —all 
blue, all lavender, or white. They 
must each be framed by a wall of 
high greenery. Attention must be 
given to succession of blooms; at no 
time should the special color be suf- 
fered to die out. A one-color garden 
forms an effective addition to the 
regular garden of the “‘grown-ups.”’ 
Let each child select fifty cents’ 
worth of seeds 


: We \ = 
i 


f from the gayly 
- ae colored catalogues 


of the seed mer- 
chants. They will 
soon learn how to 
choose; and will 

take infinite pleas- 

ure in studying 
.» the possibilities 
~ of their gardens. 
When the seeds 
come, let the 


children handle 
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them and become familiar with the 
manner of planting, time of bloom, 
and other peculiarities. 

A window box, where seedlings 
can be started, is advisable; the 
growth can be watched from day to 
day. Transplanting may be simpli- 
fied by starting the seeds in half 
egg-shells filled with earth and set 
into the box. When the time comes 
to set them out of doors, little fin- 
gers will find no difficulty in moving 
shells and all without disturbing 
the tender rootlets; the shells should 
be cracked of course, when the seed- 
ling is once in place. Children 
should have bulbs, too, for early 
flowering. 

While describing the plants and 
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Ground-plan of enclosed yard. 
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Play-house in a garden for children. 


their habits, tell the children about 
insects, hurtful and helpful. Let the 
older ones prepare diaries ready for 
the opening season. Show them how 
to make trellises of simple form, of 
lath or wire nailed on uprights. 
Give them a closet or other space for 
their tools, unless they are to have 
the use of the family tools. But it is 
far better to give them lighter tools 
specially adapted to their strength, 
small spades and wheel barrows, 
and short-handled hoes and rakes. 
Two light watering-pots are easier to 
carry than one heavy one; they 
balance better. If light tools cannot 
be had, a child can do everything 
that is necessary after the first 
thorough preparation with a pointed 
flat stick which he can dig with 
while squatting close to the plants. 
Tools should be bright, not rusty, 
when brought out for use; they will 
be if well cleaned and dry when put 
away. 

Parents in cities who have the 
welfare of their little daughters at 
heart would do well to consider 
giving up a portion of the back yard 
for garden space. A lattice can be 
nailed up on the fence for vines. 
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Garden with nine small beds. 


Some girls are handy enough to do 
this themselves, after the rough 
framework has been nailed up. Del- 
icate flowers should be planted in 
boxes, nailed up out of the way of 
dogs -and cats. The border under- 
neath will do for the hardier plants. 


One bed should be devoted to herbs 
and simple vegetables. A child is 
filled with pride when she can see a 
bunch of her scarlet radishes, a head 
of lettuce, or chives, or young onions 
on the family table. 

If possible, several yards should 
be thrown together to form a park- 
like space behind the houses. Ugly 
board fences should be torn down, 
and, if protection is needed, light 
iron railings set in their stead. 

The tendency is to go back to 
Nature and the simple life. People 
leave town earlier each year, and 
return later. Many city people now 
regard the country house as the real 
home. The motor has opened many 
localities once closed to the city man. 
This is especially the case where 
there are young people in the family, 


Children transplanting. 


who love outdoor sports 
and gardening. 

A rock garden in a 
shady place is excellent 
for the child who can find 
plenty of delicate ferns, 
and other plants that 
thrive in a sheltered situ- 
ation. A little fountain 
playing into a basin be- 
tween the rocks makes a 
refreshing tinkle on a hot 
day, and can be had with 
ease in these days of cheap 
concrete and plentiful 
water-supply. A foun- 
tain in a garden is al- 
ways desirable, especially near the 
children’s patch. Where the home 
is inland, far from the sea, concrete 
pools are built, large enough for 
swimming, yet shallow enough for 
small bathers. (A rectangular pool 
of practical dimensions has been 
made for $50.00.) A wide grass walk 
all around will do for sunning, or 
for a warming race, after a chilly 
dip. Beyond, small plots for flowers 
may be portioned off for the boys 
and girls. A high encircling wall or 
hedge should screen the whole from 
inquisitive eyes. At one end a simple 
summer house should be built, with 
a cupboard large enough to hold 
tools for gardening, and toys, and 
boats for the pool. 

Any garden where there are child- 
ren may have a regular play-house 
with low ceilings and small furni- 
ture. It may be divided into a tiny 
kitchen fitted with range, etc., and 
a workshop with bench and tools. 

I am wandering away from my 
subject, but even such an authority 
on children’s gardens as Mr. Par- 
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sons points out that “household in- 
dustries round out the pleasure and 
usefulness of a garden, for boys; and 
girls delight in playing house.” He 
wisely encourages instruction in the 
care of the home, in cooking, wash- 
ing, cleaning, etc. All children need 
it; but particularly those in the tene- 
ment houses where his field of work 
lies. Children born of thriftless par- 
ents have little chance of learning 
the noble art of home-making. Where 
it is a question of eating the vege- 
tables they have raised, boys are as 
eager as girls to know how to cook, 
how to set the table for the guests 
invited to taste, how to make their 
rooms clean and attractive. 
Farmers are calling for helpers, 
tenement-house dwellers are starv- 
ing for lack of work. Instructing the 
poor in nature work is changing 
these conditions. All over the civil- 
ized world, an effort is being made 
to encourage and improve the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Where many 
depend on truck farming for a living, 
as in Belgium and Germany, most 
serious efforts are made to teach the 
children gardening. But the public 
school movement reaches its high- 
est development in Sweden, where 
almost every school has its own gar- 
den and special teacher. In New 
York, although several parks and 
many waste lots are devoted to the 
_ children, the demand for plots is 
greater than the supply, and many 
little ones are forced to wait their 
turn or perhaps go without a garden 
entirely. The ignorance of children 
who have always lived in the tene- 
ments is appalling. One little girl 
who had persevered and raised a 
fine plant could not understand 


how the flower “growed out of the 
dirty brown dirt.” 

Last spring I saw the planting of 
the newest park, the “Park of a 
Thousand Gardens.” Children in 
countless numbers were there, the 
busiest and most restless those un- 
fortunates who were shut out be- 
cause there was no room for them 
until later in the season after the 
first crops were gathered in, when 
their turn would come. The proud 
and lucky planters, ignoring those 
shut out behind the railings, took 
the seeds distributed by watchful 
teachers and carefully dropped them 
into holes in the earth. An immense 
commotion arose near us, caused by 
a girl who was half frightened to 
death by a “‘snake which came out 
of her plot.” Teacher rushed to 
the rescue, to find an inoffensive 
angle-worm wriggling away. She 


explained that the worm was their 


best helper, whereupon the boys 
who had raced up to “scotch de 
snake,” raised another riot by slyly 


Training the trumpet honey-suckle 
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stealing worms from 
weaker neighbors, 
and ramming them 
down with all their 
might, to enrich 
their own plots. 
City children pre- 
fer vegetables to 
flowers and are 
given five rows to 
raise, chosen from 
beans, radishes, 
beets, carrots, let- 
tuce, onions, and 
corn. These are 
most suitable for 
children because they are “grown 
in a short time, are hardy, common, 
well-shaped, and fine-flavored.” 
Children enjoy competing for 
prizes for gardening, especially in 
villages. But, even in New York, 
remarkable results come from prizes 
offered for window-box gardens 
raised by children. Geraniums and 





** A snake in my garden! ** 


nasturtiums flourish 
even in the poorest 
quarters, blooming 
lavishly among the 
dirt. 

The “gardener’s 
hand” is a gift from 
above, and must be 
born in the child, 
like a taste for 
painting or music. 
Some children, es- 
pecially those who 
have a talent for 
mechanics, fail ut- 
terly in gardening. 
Your true gardener never loses the 
plants he transplants, his seedlings 
are the biggest, his slips always 
in demand. He may grow wealthy, 
yet no one works harder at health- 
giving manual labor. The taste 
for gardening acquired early never 
leaves him; his is the true joy of 


life. 


MY GARDEN 


A GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot! 


Rose plot, 
Fringed pool 
Fern’d grot — 
The veriest school 


Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not — 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 


*T is very sure God walks in mine. 


T. E. Brown. 


WHAT THE GARDENER THOUGHT HE SAW 


He thought he saw a Garden Door 
That opened with a key: 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Double-Rule-of-Three: 
“And all its mystery,” he said, 
“Ts clear as day to me!” 


Lewis CARROLL. 
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CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


(The Editor bas received a number of interesting letters from subscribers om the subject to 
which this department is devoted. These letters contain such practical suggestions that the 
department this month is given over entirely to three of them.) 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 

I agree with your “Subscriber,” 
whose letter appears in the third 
number of the magazine. In the 
main, she is right about the white 
frocks. You should hear Katinka’s 
French nurse on the subject of chil- 
dren’s wash dresses. For she has 
French taste and is proud of 
seeing Katinka prettily arrayed, and 
always immaculately clean. She 
“adored” the frocks I made last 
summer for Katinka, the buttonless 
outfit. 

I bought most of the percales and 
lawns, — remnants —for about 14 
to 25 cents the whole frock, and 
touched them up with a few fancy 
stitches, or bits of embroidery. She 
looked quiteGreek with her dimpled 
neck and arms, and bare sandaled 
feet. Those dresses were not all- 
white. One had rose-pink balls, 
with feather-stitching in ‘lustre’ of 
the same shade of rose around the 
square neck and on the elbow 
sleeves. Another had tiny blue 
flowers, with a printed blue border. 
Others had yellow figures on white 
grounds; some were solid colors: 
currant-reds and rich blues; and 
were trimmed with scraps of cro- 


_ chet lace, wash soutache, etc. 


I want her to feel as much at home 
in her clothes as a nun does. You 
remember the artist who said that 
the Sister of Charity was the best 
dressed woman in Paris because she 
had worn the same type of dress so 
long that she was unconscious of it. 

Katinxa’s Aunt. 


To the Editor of Home ProGress:— 

In a recent number of Home 
ProcreEss, you spoke of using sailor 
suits, instead of aprons, for children. 
I shall try this, next winter. Have 
you ever heard of making figured 
slips, to be worn underneath white 
muslins? My little girl has a very 
dark complexion. A pure white 
dress is not becoming to her. Yet, 
there are times when no other dress 
is really suitable for a child. I tried, 
last summer, making an under-slip, 
low-necked and short-sleeved, of 
pink-flowered muslin. This was 
worn under a white dimity dress, 
with pink waist and hair ribbons. 
The effect was charming. 

A SuBscriBer. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

In this month’s Home Procress, 
under the Department of “Cloth- 
ing the Children,” you have a para- 
graph on the subject of not dressing 
little sisters of very nearly the same 
ages alike. I have three little girls of 
2, 4,and 6. They all had red coats 
this winter. Next year all the child- 
ren will have outgrown these coats. 
The baby’s, I shall not be able to use; 
the other two, I can “ hand-down.”’ I 
shall do this, and, at the same time 
get another little red coat forthe old- 
est girl. The coats all being the same 
color, the children will not look as 
though they were wearing “ handed- 
down” garments. If the coats were 
different colors, they would. 

A Moruer. 





EDITORIALS 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


In the last number of Home Pro- 
GREss, we spoke, under this title, on 
the great pleasure a family may lay 
up for itself against the future by 
making and preserving photograph 
albums; especially of the children. 
In earlier numbers of the maga- 
zine, we had considered the enor- 
mous value of reading; especially, 
reading under direction ;— and of the 
importance of discussing with others 
the things read; and of the great 
value, in pursuing any course of 
study, of keeping note-books. 

We would say a few words now 
about literary hobbies; and the 
benefit, as well as the pleasure, that 
may be derived from them. 

Suppose one is interested in out- 
door life; more specifically, in bot- 
any. And suppose that one pos- 
sesses a copy of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. One’s hobby may be botan- 
izing. The richest fields for this 
hobby lie, perhaps, within the con- 
fines of “The Winter’s Tale,” and 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 
— but one may find many a flower 
elsewhere. There is, for instance, 
the little “weak flower” in Friar 
Laurence’s “‘osier cage,” which, 
“being smelt, with that part cheers 
each part; being tasted slays all 
senses with the heart.”” What was 
that flower? The rider of this par- 
ticular hobby might spend many 
a holiday hour trying to find out. 

Or, let us suppose that one is inter- 
ested in natural history. Unques- 
tionably, “As you Like It” is the 


play of Shakespeare most thickly 
populated with wild animals. The 
hobbyist, however, will find rare 
birds in more sparsely inhabited 
plays; — there is, for instance, that 
“Arabian bird” mentioned in 
““Cymbeline.” How pleasant a 
quest for an ornithologist, — the 
classifying of that bird! 

There are many books; there are 
many hobbies. Let us, for our own 
good pleasure, effect a combination 
between the two. 


TOUCH, HEEDLESS COM- 
PANION OF THE OTHER 
FOUR SENSES 


Tue other day, I asked a well- 
known physician to write an edi- 
torial for Home ProGress on the 
subject of “The Five Senses.” “I 
could say a good deal about four of 
them,”’ he replied; ‘Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Smelling, and Tasting; — but 
when it comes to the fifth one, 
Touching; — the principal thing to 
say about that is: Let it have as 
slight acquaintance with the other 
four as possible. It is usually such 
a bad companion for them!”’ 

We cannot be too careful to teach 
this to the children. Their eyes and 
their ears, their noses and their 
mouths, are to come into contact 
with their hands as little as possible. 
When a child pulls at its eyelashes, 
pokes its fingers in its ears and its 
nose, and puts its thumbs into its 
mouth, it is establishing an intimate 
intercourse between Touch and the 
four other senses, that should not 
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prevail. The hands should treat the 
organs of Seeing, Hearing, Tasting, 
and Smelling, with the greatest re- 
spect and gentleness. 


COOPERATIVE GARDENS 


In the city neighborhood in which 
I live, the house at the corner of the 
street has a bit of a garden space 
between it and the side street. All 
the other houses have only paved 
back-yards. 

Last summer, a number of the 
families living in this row of houses 
spent the summer in the city. Many 
of them had children. Most of the 
children wanted to make gardens. 
Only those who lived in the house 
on the one corner had any garden 
space at all. 

The mother of these children sug- 
gested that all the children in the 
block combine their pennies and 
their energies with those of her chil- 
dren; and together make a garden 
in the little plot at the side of her 
house. This was done, with great 
delight and surprisingly good re- 
sults, — both from a health, and 
from a floral viewpoint. All sum- 
mer long, and well into the autumn, 
this little codperative garden was in 
bloom. 

Why may not other city people 
try this plan? Let your own chil- 
dren and the other children unite; 
and make a garden. If you have the 
garden space, offer it. If another 
neighbor has it, suggest the plan to 
her. Both health and happiness for 
the children will be the result; — to 
say nothing of the pleasure their 
gardening will give the entire neigh- 
borhood. 


THE CHILD’S BEST MORAL 
GUIDES 


In this number of Home Progress, 
we have a most significant article on 
the subject of “Moral Education 
Among the Jews.”’ Dr. Lehman, the 
author, writes from the basis of wide 
experience in the moral guidance of 
the children of his race and religion. 

And to what conclusion does he 
bring us? To this: — That the in- 
culcating in a child of a knowledge 
of the difference between right and 
wrong, and the implanting in the 
child’s mind and soul of the desire 
and the determination to do the one 
and eschew the other, depends, not 
upon the use of one theory or an- 
other; on the holding of one relig- 
ious belief or another; — but upon 
the love and care of the individual 
father and mother for the individ- 
ual child. By example, by precept; 
and, above all, by the constant 
watchfulness growing out of abid- 
ing love, can moral training be ef- 
fected. 

This, Dr. Lehman says, is the 
only way in which Jewish children 
are, have been, will be, or can be, 
given moral guidance. Do not the 
religious leaders among the Gen- 
tiles say exactly the same thing? In- 
deed, are not all of us, who have 
given this subject serious thought 
and study, of one and the same 
mind regarding it? Jews and Gen- 
tiles, we desire our children to be- 
come the best possible men and wo- 
men. And, Jews and Gentiles, we 
realize that only through the train- 
ing received from the best possible 
parents can this be done. In our be- 
lief regarding this most important 
matter, we are all in entire unity. 








OLD-FASHIONED RHYMES FOR 
CHILDREN 


LOVE OF FINERY REPROVED 


*T was Sunday morn; the bell had toll’d, 

When Bess, a child of six years old, | 
Said, Dear Mama, do not refuse 

To let me wear my yellow shoes. 


You know, Mama, my crimson sash; © .@6 
O dear, I’ll cut so great a dash! 

And then the feathers too I’!l wear; 

Just think how all the folks will stare! 


Mama was angry; yet she smiled, 

And thus addressed her foolish child: 
Indeed I wonder much, my love, 

Such thoughts your little heart can move. 


Your plain white frock, come, quickly bring, 
And then those shoes that want a string; 
And come, your beaver hat put on, 

Make haste, Papa’s already gone. 


Let no fine sash, nor glittering dress, 
Be ever seen on little Bess. 

Nor gaudy colouring e’er be thine: 
Be neat, my child, but never fine! 


DIRTY HANDS 


O BLEss me, Mary, how is this? 
Your hands are very dirty, Miss; 

I don’t expect such hands to see 
When you come in to dine with me. 


Mama, said little Mary, pray, 2 
Shall we have company to-day 

That I should be so very clean? 

By whom, pray, am I to be seen? 


By whom, my girl? why, by Mama, 
By Brothers, Sisters, and Papa; 
Pray, do you not most love to see 
Your parents, and your family? 
: ® 0 


Be cleanly and polite at home, 

Then you’re prepared if friends should come; 
Make it your habit to be clean, 

No matter then by whom you’re seen. 





MORAL EDUCATION AMONG THE 
JEWws 


BY EUGENE H. 


LEHMAN, M.A. 


Director of Religious Education, Free Synagogue, New York City, and Instructor of 


ewish Literature, Yale Universit 
J ’ y 


THERE are two conflicting religions 
in the Old Testament — a legal re- 
ligion and an ethical religion. There 
are two opposing classes of teachers 
in the Old Testament — the priests 
and the prophets. The priests taught 


The domin- 


done — if even there. 


ating idea of the prophetic religion 
consists in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with 
God. This can be done in Palestine 
— and everywhere. 











Confirmation Class, Free Synagogue, New York City, 1912. 


the legal religion, which later came 
to be known as Judaism. The pro- 
phets taught the ethical religion, 
which is already known in the pro- 
gressive school of thought, as the 
. Hebrew religion. The dominating 
idea of the priestly religion consists 
in carrying out with the minutest 
care every detail of every ceremonial, 
as commanded in the first instance 
in the Torah (Pentateuch), and as 
later developed in the Talmud. In 
Palestine alone can this be fully 


These two opposing currents of 
thought run through Israel’s long 
history. From them come the two 
irreconcilable aims of religious and 
moral education among the present- 
day Jews. Although it may not be 
very clear to themselves, the mod- 
ern representatives of the priestly 
religion are following a curriculum 
which aims largely at preparing 
boys and girls for citizenship in 
Palestine alone. The modern re- 
presentatives of the prophetic re- 
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ligion — and their purpose is very 
clear in their own consciousness — 
aim to prepare boys and girls for the 
duties of life in whatever land they 
may dwell. For those who believe 
in the Palestinian aim, the chief 
subject in the course of study is 
Hebrew. 

It is the purpose of the present 
article to deal with but one aspect 
of the prophetic ideal of modern 
Jewish religious education, which to 
distinguish it from the Palestinian, 
might be called the American ideal. 
Typical of this ideal are the Free 
Synagogue Religious Schools of 
New York City. The purpose of 
these schools has been stated thus: 
“To create in every pupil a feeling 
of Jewish consciousness, a feeling 
that he is a real part of that great 
historic world movement that had 
its rise before the days of Moses, 
that received and still receives its 
inspiration from the Hebrew pro- 
phets, that has altered itself through- 
out the centuries to meet the needs 
of existing generations, that will 
continue onward toward eternity, 
true to its source of inspiration, and 
loyal to its mission, —a feeling that 
God demands that every pupil as a 
part of this religious movement must 
live at all times in belief and in deed, 
a life the highest and most useful 
to all mankind that the schools can 
lead the pupil to conceive of, — a 
life that in the largest degree pos- 
sible must help to realize the pro- 
phetic mission of Israel.” 

The threefold problem therefore 
before the Jewish teacher and mother 
is this: (1) How to kindle the child’s 
imagination so that he may behold 
a vision of the highest and most 


useful life before him —a _ vision 
of the “‘ prophetic mission of Israel.” 
(2) How to set the child’s heart 
aflame with a consuming love for 
this vision. (3) How to train the 
child’s will that he may answer 
to the call of this vision: ‘‘ Here am 
I. Send me.” The imagination, the 
heart, the will — these are the im- 
portant elements in character, ele- 
ments to which the prophets them- 
selves were constantly appealing. 
It is with these that the modern 
disciples of the prophets must al- 
ways work. Dreaming of the right, 
feeling for the right, doing the right 
—that is Isaiah’s conception of 
moral education. 

1. How does, or should, the Jew- 
ish teacher try to kindle the child’s 
imagination so as to dream the right? 

The Jewish mother will tell the 
same stories that Isaiah’s mother 
told him, that Mary told Jesus. 
She will tell him how God created 
this world for the happiness of his 
children, how God shows his love 
for man in the rainbow, how God 
spoke to Samuel, watched over 
Joseph, provided food for Elijah, 
guided David, and protected Daniel. 
These and many other stories in the 
Bible, in history, and in nature, 
stories that reveal God’s love for 
all of his creatures, she will tell. She 
will not permit herself to stop to 
ask questions, except when the 
child’s mind seems to have wan- 
dered away, or when she doubts as 
to whether she has made the narra- 
tive sufficiently clear. She will 
answer questions simply. 

Woe to her if she spoils these 
stories! But if in real seriousness 


she asks, “‘Why should I tell a child 
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stories that I my- 
self don’t  be- 
lieve?” the an- 
swer would be, 
“Tt is not you, 
the prosaic and 
wise grown-up 
inhabitant of this 
care-worn world, 
that is telling the 
story. You forget 
you have become 
transformed into 
a poet, or into 
the ancient Bib- 
lical singer by the 
camp-fire. You are seeing things 
as they saw them —as the child 
sees them. You must play your 
part true to life. You are behold- 
ing the visions they beheld, be- 
cause you are seeking to kindle 
a youthful imagination. Possibly 
you thought you were teaching real 
history and real science. In that 
case you were of course committing 
an unpardonable error. If the child 
is likely to ask you whether or not 
the story is true, set him right, if pos- 
sible, before you assume the garb of 
the poet orthe singer. Let him know 
that people have dreamed, and do 
dream, of beautiful things that never 
were, nor will be, and he will begin to 
behold a vision of a life —so beauti- 
ful, so large, so useful, that it never 
will be — such was the dream of 
‘ the Hebrew prophet. Do you ask, 
‘What is the use?’ Then I answer, 
as did Plato, to the question, ‘Where 
is the ideal republic?’ ‘In heaven,’ 
was his reply. ‘But what is its use?’ 
he was asked. ‘To look at,’ he an- 
swered. ‘Where there 1s no vision 
the people perish,’ that is the answer 
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that the Book of 
Proverbs gives 
to the mother 
who inquires 
‘What is the 
use?’ Without 
a vision there 
would never have 
been a prophet, 
a poet, a philoso- 
pher, an artist.” 

2. How does, 
or should, the 
Jewish teacher 
and mother nour- 
ish the child’s 
love for this dream-world? Love 
for the unreal in children is auto- 
matic; it generates itself. Joseph 
will stand for faithfulness, David 
for bravery, the Brothers for cruelty, 
Goliath for boastfulness, — the one 
they will love, the other they will 
condemn, — guided by the instinct 
in their childish hearts. Then the 
mother must show that Joseph’s 
faithfulness was not born full- 
fledged in the moment of need. No; 
there was a long practice in self- 
control that enabled him to over- 
come his temptation. Courage did 
not rush into David’s heart for the 
first time in the moment that he 
beheld the proud giant. No; there 
was a long period of training in the 
shepherd’s perilous duties lying back 
of this contest. The narrator will so 
tell the story as to make clear, 
without necessarily pronouncing it, 
his own moral judgment on the 
deeds and characters of the actors. 

It is hard to think of a word in 
any language fitting to characterize 
those who deal in a frivolous manner 
with ethical and religious education. 
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Yet how common it is in our large 
cities on a Sunday morning to see 
in the street-cars religious school- 
teachers preparing — for the first 
time as they themselves will often 
admit — to teach a lesson to a class 
a few minutes later involving care- 
ful moral judgments! At best, such 
a teacher will accomplish nothing 
else than the impartation of a few 
dry facts which even he himself will 
not be very sure are facts. In this 
class-room there will be no love for 
the ideal — nor indeed any for the 
teacher. His work will be a burden 
to him; and religion will be the 
poorer for his having been her ad- 
vocate. 

Finally, the child will learn to 
love the right by hearing of others 
who have loved it, fought for it, died 
for it. With such men and women 
Jewish history is filled. Not the 
man of muscle, nor even the man of 
intellect, but the lover of justice and 
holiness — it is such an one that has 
been the Jewish hero throughout 
the ages. A hero he was; for an un- 
flinching love of his principles often 
demanded of him the highest type, 
not only of physical and intellectual, 
but of moral and spiritual heroism. 
Such men and women were loyal to 
the commands of their hearts, be- 
cause their eyes were not on the 
present but on the future. For one 
viewing the world under the aspect 
of eternity, there is no such thing 
as ultimate defeat. The future for 
which the Jewish martyrs suffered 
is the Jewish child of to-day. The 
heroes of his history were loyal to 
the right for his sake. He must re- 
turn that loyalty to them. He must 
be led to feel that his heritage, 


whether he chooses it or not, places 
upon him the duty of loving and 
living in the spirit of his ancestors 
for ideals no less noble than theirs. 

3- But the fruit of it all lies in 
doing the right. Many may behold 
the vision, many may desire it; but 
few, indeed, make anything like a 
persistent attempt to actualize it; 
yet, unless the teacher has led his 
pupil not only to, but through this 
last stage, his work has not been 
completely successful. ‘There are, 
to be sure, moral teachers of promin- 
ence — Mr. F. J. Gould, of Eng- 
land, for example —who main- 
tain that results, at any rate im- 
mediate results, are not to be sought 
for. The great defect of this posi- 
tion is that the child develops the 
habit of failing to follow up “‘the 
should” by “the ought.” He has 
his conscience quickened to action; 
but does not act. To behead a 
right impulse from fulfilling itself is 
deadly tomoraland spiritual growth. 
Yes; not to drive home the applica- 
tion is in itself a thing almost im- 
moral. It is better, one is tempted 
to say, to leave the impulse unborn. 

The force in us that ‘converts 
dreaming and feeling into doing is 
the will. This ability to determine 
upon and to follow out a course of 
conduct is the most momentous 
power under human control. By 
virtue of the will, man builds up 
not only his own life and character, 
but also the lives and characters 
of those with whom he comes into 
direct and remote contact — with 
his family, his state, and his nation. 
By virtue of the will is done all 
that is done. Hence one of the most 
important questions a teacher can 
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ask is: “How Obedience to 
cultivate the will,—to the div- 


will?” President 
Charles W. Eliot 
tells us how this 
can and cannot 
be done. He 
states that the 
cultivation of the 
will “‘can come 





ine will, — this 
is the profoundly 
significant fact 
standing out con- 
spicuously in 
Jewish history. 
Those matchless 
teachers, the He- 


only through brew prophets, 
choosing and do- seldom reasoned 
ing: it cannot with their hear- 
come ‘through ers. It was al- 
submission, un- A Jewish girl and a friend enjoying a social hour. most never the 
necessary obe- intellect, but 


dience, inaction, or any sort of pas- 
siveness. In this respect a child’s 
training closely resembles a whole 
people’s training. Democracy makes 
choices and decisions, and acts for 
itself.”” (“Atlantic Monthly,” No- 
vember, 1903.) The first step in 
training the will is to station a 
sentinel on guard over the impulses. 
Later, as the child grows older, he 
should be encouraged to make, 
after thinking, a choice between pos- 
sible lines of action. He may or 
may not go out driving this after- 
noon. But whichever course he se- 
lects, it must be made very clear to 
him that the responsibility and con- 
sequences of his decision rest on him- 
self. His over-fond mother should 
not attempt to shield him from any 
moderately unpleasant results of his 
choice. Finally, he should be taught 
to feel that it is the commanding 
duty of his life to obey, amidst the 
storm of temptations wildly driving 
about his soul, that still small voice 
that whispers— yet loudly enough 
to be heard if he will but hear: 
“This is the right. Do as I bid.” 


nearly always the will, to which 
they appealed. And this will, 
whether it was their own or God’s, 
would have itself obeyed. As 
Amos proclaims: ‘‘ The lion hath 
roared, who will not fear? the Lord 
God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy?” Even the later scribes 
and the rabbis of Talmudic days, 
although they often lost themselves 
in the endless dialectical discus- 
sions over hair-splitting details, 
nearly always had more or less con- 
sciously before them the aim of hold- 
ing the nation firm in its submission 
to the Torah. 

Measured by its results, through- 
out the three milleniums of its his- 
tory, Jewish moral and religious 
education has been fairly successful. 
The purpose of the teachers in the 
various centuries has been more 
nearly attained than most human 
purposes are. Judaism seldom fails 
to produce a man when a man is 
needed. The kind of a man she 
needs to-day is a prophetic teacher. 
Let no one doubt, but let every one 
believe that he will appear. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month; and discuss the 
topics given in the current issue of the maga- 
Zine. ) 


I. HEALTH 


a.Do my children breathe 
through their mouths? If so, 
do I realize that a physician 
should be at once consulted? 

b. Are my children’s teeth in 
good condition? Do I have 
them examined by a dentist 
at least once in every six 
months? 

c. Are my children subject to 
sore throats and colds? If so, 
do I know whether this condi- 
tion is due or not to enlarged 
tonsils, or the presence of ad- 
enoid growths? 


Il. Mentat TRAINING 


a. Have my children a garden? 
That being impossible, be- 
cause of residence in a city, 
have they window boxes, in 
which they may grow plants? 

b. Would it be possible for me to 
utilize my back yard as a gar- 
den for my children? 

c. Do I realize that not only 
health, but education, may 
come to a child through work- 
ing in a garden of its own? 


Mora. GUIDANCE 


ITI. 


a. DoI realize how valuable it is, 
in planning for the moral 
training of children, to ac- 
quaint myself with the meth- 
ods in use in each of the great 
religious groups into which the 


world is divided? 


b. Do I know in what particulars 
Protestants, Roman Cathol- 
ics, and Jews differ in their 
conceptions of what consti- 
tutes the best ethical training 
of children? 

c. Do I know in what particulars 
their ideals and methods are 
alike? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH 
1. “Instinct and Health,” by 
Woods Hutchinson. (Dodd, 


Mead & Company.) 

A most valuable new book from Dr. 

Woods Hutchinson. 
2. “From Kitchen to Garret,” 
by Virginia Terhune van de 
Water. (Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany.) 

A volume that every housekeeper will 
be glad to havein her possession. It will 
help her to keep the house clean and 
orderly, with the least expenditure of 
time and labor. 

3. “The Flower Princess,” by 
Abbie Farwell Brown. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 

One of Miss Brown’s most charming 

books for children. Every healthy little 
boy and girl will enjoy it. 
4. “Adventures in Home-Mak- 
ing,” by Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton. (John Lane Com- 
pany.) 

A delightful book on the subject of 
“making over” a dilapidated house. It 


reads like a story, — a story any one of 
us, given theopportunity, might happily 
live. 
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5. “The Corner of 
Street,” Anon. 
Mifflin Company.) 

A book of letters written by a physi- 
cian. Notin years has so intensely inter- 
esting a volume appeared. It is per- 
meated with that subtle thing known 
as “‘atmosphere.” 


6. “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company.) 


A delightful outdoor story for the lit- 
tle children of the family. 


Harley 
(Houghton 


II. Menta. TRAINING 


1. “Little Gardens for Boys 
and Girls,” by Myrta M. Hig- 
gins. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

A practical book on gardening for the 
children. Even the very small boys and 
girls, with the help of this book and its 
diagrams and pictures, will be able to 
make “‘little gardens.” 


2. “The Flower Garden,” by 
Ida D. Bennett. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company.) 

A book on gardening that children, 
with even a small gardening space, can 
use to advantage. 

3. “Strawberry Acres,” by 
Grace §. Richmond. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) + 

A most interesting story. It deals 
with the adventures of a family of boys 
and girls, and their strawberry patch. 
4. “Interest and Education,” by 
Charles De Garmo. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

A most valuable book. Every parent 

and every school teacher should possess 
it. 
5. “The American Rural 
School,” by Harold Waldstein 
Foght, A.M. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 


A book that country parents, and 
others interested in the education of 
country children, will find most valuable. 


6. “The Lay of the Land,” by 
Dallas Lore Sharp. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

One of Mr. Sharp’s most delightful 
nature books. 


III. Mora. GuIDANCE 


1. “Child Nature and Child 
Nurture,” by Edward Porter St. 
John, A.M. Ph.M. (The Pilgrim 
Press.) 

A significant book. It contains the 

most pertinent suggestions to parents 
on the home training of children. 
2. “Diary of Anna Green Wins- 
low,” edited by Alice Morse 
Earle. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

The diary of a little girl of olden 
times. Every mother should put this 
book into the hands of her small daugh- 
ter. 

3. “The Story of a Bad Boy,” 
by T. B. Aldrich. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A book for boys, as delightful as it is 

famous. The bad boy, who was “‘not so 
very bad,” ought to be as well known to 
present-day children, as he was to their 
parents in their childhood days. 
4. “The Psychology of Child 
Development,” by Irving King. 
(The University of Chicago 
Press.) 

A careful study of the expanding 
mind of the child. 

5. “Mother and Daughter,” by 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. (Harper 
and Brothers.) 

A very readable book. Every chapter 


contains illumination for mother and 
daughter. 


6. “The Fairchild Family,” by 
Mrs. Sherwood. (Frederick A. 
Stokes.) 

An old-fashioned story for boys and 
girls. Its quaint didacticism will help 


them “to be good,” as it helped a former 
generation. 








THE EDITOR’S FIRESIDE 


Tuis, the fourth number of the 
Home Procress MaGazZINg, con- 
tinues the first course, the Health, 
the Mental Training, and the Moral 
Guidance of Children. The consid- 
eration of the first of the three main 
divisions of the course, Health, has 
to do in this number with the care 
of the child’s nose and mouth. Dr. 
Eastman has written on this subject 
a companion article to his treat- 
ise of last month on the subject 
of the care of the child’s eyes and 
ears. 

The Editor would suggest that 
members of the course continue 
their work in it this month by read- 
ing the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 
20th chapters of “The Handbook of 
Health”; and also chapter 25 
which deals with the teeth. Then 
Dr. Eastman’s article should be 
read; following this the editorial, 
“Touch, Heedless Companion of 
the Other Four Senses.” When 
this reading has been carefully done, 
and notes taken of such points in 
it as require further explanation, 
members should turn to the “ Topics 
for Discussion,” and read and dis- 
cuss, after the manner suggested in 
the editorial note preceding them, 
the topics under I. 


The explanatory chapters of 


“How to Tell Stories to Children” 
have some time since been fully 
read by our members. Eight stories 
from each of the three graded 
groups of stories in “ Chapters 
Selected and Adapted for Telling” 


have also been read and considered. 
The Editor would advise that 
four more stories from each group 
be used after this same manner. 
Notes should be taken according 
to the suggestions given in the open- 
ing editorial of the third number 
of this magazine; after which, Miss 
Budd’s article, “Children’s Gar- 
dens,” should be perused; then, the 
editorial, ““Codperative Gardens.” 
Finally, the “Topics for Discus- 
sion” under II should be used, ac- 
cording to the general hints given. 
This all comes under the second 
main division, Mental Training. 

With the third main division, 
Moral Guidance, a like method is 
to be followed. The 11th and 
12th chapters of “As the Twig Is 
Bent” should be taken up; next, 
Dr. Lehman’s article, ‘‘ Moral Edu- 
cation among the Jews”’; and fol- 
lowing that, the editorial, “ The 
Child’s Best Moral Guides.” Lastly 
the “Topics for Discussion” under 
III should be employed, according to 
the suggestions made. When all 
this has been accomplished by the 
member, a letter might be written 
to the Editor, setting forth such 
questions, problems, and needs, as 
the particular member possesses. 
All letters will be regarded as con- 
fidential; personal replies will be 
sent in each case. 

The “‘ List of Books for Additional 
Reading ”’ this month is made up of 
books relating especially to the sub- 
jects considered in the three main 
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articles. They comprise unusually 
valuable material. 

The reprints this month are, 
in the main, taken from “old-fash- 
ioned” books. Two such books are 
recommended in the List. 

We are also using an “old-fash- 
ioned” picture for a cover design; 
and another for a frontispiece. Sev- 
eral of our subscribers, who are 
grandmothers, have asked us to 
make use of some of the books and 
pictures which were so familiarly 
dear to them in their childhood. 


They feel that their grandchildren 
will find pleasure and profit in an 
acquaintance with them. We agree 
in this view. 

Four “‘new-fashioned” books are 
reviewed. One is a book on education; 
one is a series of essays on the “boy 
problem”’; one is a “ flower book”’; 
and one is a story about a little girl. 

It is our object, in Home Pro- 
GREss, to make use of all that we 
can find that is most excellent, old 
or new. We thank our subscribers 
for helping us. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


Tue ScuHoot 1N THE Home 
By A. A. Berle, A.M., D.D. 


Tuis book, written by an eminent 
educator, deals with the great im- 
portance to children of receiving in 
their homes, from their parents, 
careful and systematic instruction 
from the moment of their conscious 
life. This conscious life, the duthor 
maintains, begins at birth. 

Dr. Berle is the father of four 
children, all of whom are several 
years in advance of other children 
in their classes in school. One 
of his daughters entered Radcliffe 
College at the age of fifteen; and his 
elder son, when thirteen years old, 
passed the Harvard University en- 
trance examinations. Both children 
are doing their work well in these 
colleges; both are perfectly well; and 
both are happy. Dr. Berle feels that 
any children might reach such 
points in their scholastic work, if 


trained as he has trained, and is 
training, his children. 

The book describes in detail just 
what this training is, and how, and 
when, it was given. Dr. Berle has 
tried it with other children than his 
own, with the same results. Parents 
and school teachers cannot afford 
to omit giving this book a careful 
reading. It is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the science of 
pedagogy that has appeared in our 
era. 


(Moffatt, Yard and Company. $1.00 
net.) 


Potty oF THE HospiTAt STAFF 
By Emma C. Dowd 


Tuis is the story of a delightful lit- 
tle girl who, as the result of an acci- 
dent, spends several months in the 
surgical and convalescent wards of 
a city hospital. She tells stories to 
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the other children in the ward, and 
plays games with them. Not only 
they, but also the resident phys- 
ician and the nurse in charge, be- 
come so attached to her and so de- 
pendent upon her for good cheer, 
that the hospital board makes her 
a regular member of the hospital 
staff. Her adventures in the wards, 
and with her aunt (who turns out 
not to be her aunt), and with a rich 
lady, a patient in the hospital, who 
offers to adopt her, are told with 
great vivacity and charm. A thread 
of romance runs through the book, 
which ends happily for every one 
concerned, — especially the resid- 
ent physician, the head nurse, and 
Polly. 

Children and grown-ups alike will 
enjoy this book. So will doctors 
and nurses. So, particularly, will 
persons who are sick in hospital 
wards. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 
net. Postage 8 cents.) 


HarPER’s GuIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


Tuts book will be hailed with de- 
light by every amateur botanist. It 
is a “guide” that combines a real 
respect for scientific botanists with 
a friendly consideration for the un- 
scientific lover of wild flowers. 

In it, the flowers are grouped, not 
according to “families,” but accord- 
ing to colors. Thus, if one, wander- 
ing afield on a May morning, should 
find a violet, he may, by looking un- 
der “Purple or Blue Group,” read 


every detail of its history; and find 


‘ 


out all its “names,” both “com- 
mon” and “botanical.” 

The nomenclature in the book is 
that of Gray. It is at once brief 
and comprehensive. 

The illustrations comprise sev- 
eral full-page colored pictures and 
numerous line drawings. They add 
greatly to the pleasure and value of 
the book. 

All the flower-loving members of 
the family, whatever their ages, will 
be glad to use this “guide.” 


(Harper & Brothers. $1.75 net. 
Postage extra.) 


Tue Boy anp His Ganc 
By J. Adams Puffer 


Tus volume, written by the Direc- 
tor of the Beacon Vocation Bureau 
of Boston, should be put into the 
hands of every person who has a 
“boy problem” to solve. Starting 
with the well-known fact that every 
normal boy belongs to a gang, 
whether a good or a bad one, the 
author goes on to show why it is 
that every normal boy does, and, 
moreover, should. His aim is to 
bring teachers and parents to a real- 
ization and an understanding of the 
power and importance of this factor 
in a boy’s training. 

The narrations with which he il- 
luminates his book, and the conclu- 
sions he draws from them, are the 
results of many years’ work with 
boys. Other workers in the same 
field will welcome this book. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 
net. Postage prepaid.) 
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Copyright 1912 by Ford & Allen, Inc 


TAILORED WASH SUITS 


For Boys and Girls 


A morning Romper, remarkably well made, for 60 cents, to the better 
afternoon Suits at $4.00 and $5.00 


Made roomy, not bulky. All of Ford's Garments are cut to give your child an in- 
dividuality. 

They hang well — and wear — well made, in light, airy, sanitary work rooms — 
double stitched where needed. Do not rip. 

Ford’s Wash Suits have pleasing originality and characteristic design — you'll be 
proud of your child. 

Rompers, Play, and better Suits — of all sorts — individual in style and of selected 
material and workmanship. : 

Materials of character which wash and wear — permanent colors. Trimmed with the 
extra touch of discriminating taste. You'll find your choice of material, design and color. 


SAMPLES OF MATERIAL SENT FREE 


Ford’s Garments are not sold by stores 
— we sell direct to you — deliver free to 
your mail address. 


Free Catalog illustrates the many clever styles 
and shows the large variety of Ford's Garments — 
You select in the comfort of your home and solve the 
problem of having your children distinctively and 
economically dressed. 





SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOG TO-DAY 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 35 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 





700 Stories 
and poems 
242 Authors 
Translations 
from 13 


Languages 


10 Volumes 


5000 Pages 


131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


dren ever written. 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 


It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 


times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 


taste for good literature. 


They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 


illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 


pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 


LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 

IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour, Dept.B- Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendort’s famous paint 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 
Name 


RGATORBs 000 veer ccccccccccccccocs- coccveccesccccccece 


The following families may be interested in the above: 


Address. .oscccessscecccccccscccccccersessecescescess 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Each one illustrated 


Each 50 cents or under 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 53 pages. 4 
full-page illustrations in color and 26 other pictures by 


VirGinta K. Crank Square 18mo, 50 cents ze¢. Post- 
age 5 cents. 


TOMMY SWEET-TOOTH 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 64 pages. 42 


illustrations in color and line by Vircinta K. CLark. 
Square 18mo, 50 cents we¢#. Postage 5 cents. 


BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN CAMP 


By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 4 full-page illustrations in 
color and over 60 other pictures and decorations by CLARA 
E. Atwood. go pages. Square 18mo, 50 cents nev. 
Postage 7 cents. 


BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN EUROPE 


By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 63 pages. 4 full-page illus- 
trations in color and 50 other pictures by CLara E. At- 
woop. Square 18mo, 50 cents we/. Postage 5 cents. 


HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 
By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 288 pages. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 40 cents we¢. Postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


Edited by James H. Van Sickie and WILHELMINA SgEG- 
MILLER, assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. 
Primer. 128 pages. 30 cents met. 
First Reader. 128 pages. 35 cents nef. 
Second Reader. 192 pages. 40 cents met. 
Third Reader. 256 pages. 50 cents met. 
Each, illustrated, square 12mo, postpaid. 

FINELLA IN FAIRYLAND 

By DEMETRA KENNETH-BROWN. 38 pages. 6 
illustrations. Square 16mo, 50 cents met. Postagg 5 cents. 

THE BOOK OF FABLES 

3y HORACE E. SCUDDER. 8o pages. 38 illustrations. 
16mo, 50 cents. 

THE BOOK OF LEGENDS 

By HORACE FE. SCUDDER. 82 pages. With frontis- 
piece. 16mo, 50 cents. 

A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 

3y LEOTA SWEM and ROWENA SHERWOOD. 


126 pages. 68 illustrations. Square 12mo, 30 cents met. 
Postpaid. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC 

FORM 

By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. 18: pages. 11 illustra- 
tions. 12m0, 40 cents wet, Postpaid. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 

3y KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 69 pages. 17 illustra- 


tions. Square 12mo, 50 cents. 


KING ARTHUR STORIES FROM MALORY 


By LILLIAN O. STEVENS and E. F. ALLEN. 189 
pages. 8 illustrations. 40 cents #e¢. Postpaid. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Each $1.00 or under 


THE DUTCH TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. 200 pages. 100 illustra- 
tions by the author. 12mo, $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 


BIRD STORIES FROM BURROUGHS 
174 pages. 4 colored and 4 black-and-white illustrations by 


FUERTES Square 12mo, 80 cents net, Postage 8 
cents 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER., 188 pages. 4 illustrations 
by Witson C. Dexter. 12m0, $1.00. 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DIPPER 


3y ELIOT C. CLARK. 66 pages. 16 charts. Oblong, 
60 cents wet. Postage 7 cents. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN SILHOUETTES 
Cut by KATHARINE G. BUFFUM. 80 pages. 43 il 


lustrations. Square 18mo, 75 cents. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER 


By FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 146 pages. 8 full-page 
illustrations in color and 69 others. Square 12mo, 75 
cents. 


THE STORY OF PATSY 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 68 pages. 11 illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, 60 cents. 


STORIES AND TALES 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 532 pages. 19 


illustrations by M. L. Stongand V. Pepersen. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CHARLES W. MOORES. 132 pages. 6 illustrations. 
Square 12mo, 60 cents met. Postage 10 cents 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
3y RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 553 pages. With 40 pic- 


torial chapter heads by E. Boyp Smitn. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00 net. Postpaid. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 144 pages. 15 illustrations 


in color after Audubon, and a colored frontispiece from 
life. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With supplementary sketch of his life. 244 pages. 4 illus- 
trations. 16mo, 75 cents. 


FLUTTERFLY 


3y CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 64 pages.  illus- 
trations. $1.00. Postpaid. 


NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





YOUR CHILD © 


Deserves every assistance you can give it in 


Home School Work 


Have you provided a place to do this work in, or does any old place do? 


A HOME STUDY DESK CHAIR 


will give the ease and hygienic conditions necessary to good work. 


Occupies oo - NO 


no more room Bs hse LITTERED 


than an x 4 ~ 4 TABLES 


ordinary chair — 
but contains: es ae NO 
A drawer , [ee = EYE STRAIN 
for books, etc., —. 
a desk | oh = id NO 
and ink well TIRED BODY 
for writing, | : FROM 
ails a UNCOMFORTABLE 
that fits. Wa 2 : te CHAIR 


Price $6.00 and $7.00, according to size. 


You would n’t sit in an uncomfortable chair 


Don’t force your child to do so. 


Manufactured and sold by 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue “ D.” 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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